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INTRODUCTION 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation for assistance in 
the preparation of this report to Georgetown University, its faculty 
and to the group of experts from various parts of the United States 
who cooperated with the university. The record of hearings of the 
committee, together with individual sworn depositions from eyewit- 
nesses, documents, exhibits and other authoritative evidence formed 
the basis for this report. 

The purpose of this report is to telescope the essentials of the his- 
tory of Hungary and its people; including the period of Communist 
takeover and occupation of that nation. It is hoped that this report 
will help the American people to understand better the nations and 
people enslaved by communism and thereby to more fully appreciate 
the true nature, tactics and final objectives of the criminal conspiracy 
of world communism. 
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I. Hisrortcan BackGRrouND 


The Magyars, as the Hungarians call themselves, began their south- 
westward migration from the Ural region in the fifth ‘century. Hav- 
ing crossed the Carpathian Mountains at the end of the ninth century, 
they established themselves in the Middle Danube Basin. 

Ethnically and linguistically the Hungarians are of Uralo-Altaic 
stock, probably the result of an intermingling of Finnish-Ugrie and 
Turco-Bulgar peoples; they are closely related to the Finns and 
Esthonians. They established themselves in the Middle Danube 
Basin at the end of the ninth century. Hungary embraced Christian- 
ity at the end of the 10th century, and the first King St. Stephen ob- 
tained from Pope Sylvester II in the year 1000 the Holy Crown which 
to this day remains the symbol of Hungarian sovereignty and 
tradition. 

The attachment to Rome brought about a lasting connection with 
the West, and Hungary became and remained an outpost of western 
culture. 

The prosperous Hungarian Kingdom met its first great catastrophe 
- the mid-13th century when the country was overrun and devastated 
by the Mongol Army of Genghis Khan. It was the first time, after 
the establishment of Hungary, that a major foreign army crossed 
the Carpathian Mountains. Centuries later the Russian Army in 
1849 and the Red army in 1944 followed suit. 

In the 15th century the rapidly expanding Ottoman Empire reached 
the lines of the Danube and Sava Rivers and consolidated its rule 
in the lower Danube Valley. After the capture of Constantinople in 
1453, the Sultan attacked the Hungarian outposts. The Turks were 
driven back, and for another generation Hungary enjoyed freedom ; 
but in the following century a renewed attack of the Turks resulted 
in the defeat of the Hungarian Army, led by King Louis I, who lost 
his life in the fateful battle of Mohaes in 1526. As a consequence of 
this disaster, the Turks occupied two-thirds of Hungarian territory 
and western Hungary came under the rule of the Hapsburg dynasty. 

After the defeat of Turkey in the Battle of Vienna in 1683, the 
Turks retreated into the Balkans, and the Hapsburgs extended their 
power over all of Hungary. 

The growth of modern nationalism in Hungary began in the early 
19th century. In the reform period (1830-48) the Hungarian Diet 
gradually transformed Hungary into a modern state. The acts 
(laws) of 1848 swept away many remainders of feudalism and estab- 
lished a government responsible to Parliament. Liberal legislation 
and the establishment of a constitutional government, however, did 
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not satisfy the national aspirations of the non-Magyar peoples of Hun- 
gary. in particular of the Croats. The nationalist movement among 
the Hungarians was also definitely opposed by the Austrian Empire. 
The Hungarian Parliament dethroned the Hapsburgs, issued a decla- 
ration of independence on April 14, 1849, and elected Kossuth govern- 
ing President. Eventually the Austrian Emperor asked for aid from 
Czar Nicholas, who was ready to offer his assistance, and sent Russian 
troops across the Carpathian Mountains to stifle the Hungarian in- 
surrection. In spite of courageous efforts the Hungarian Army, faced 
by overwhelming forces, was defeated. 

During the second half of the 19th century Russia loomed increas- 
ingly as a formidable great power and the Slavs of the Austro- 
Itungarian Empire looked to her for help and encouragement. The 
development and the exploitation of Pan-Slav ideas afforded a con- 
venient vehicle for Russia’s activities among Slav populations and 
Russia came to be considered by most of the Slavs, especially by those 
of the south, in a somewhat romantic way, as a benevolent protector, 
the “big brother.” 

Hungary’s relations with the Austrian Empire were finally settled 
by the famous Ausgleich, the compromise of 1867, which established 
the dual monarchy and placed the Kingdom of Hungary on a par 
with Austria. The compromise meant the recognition of Hungary’s 
constitutional rights by the Hapsburgs after a struggle which had 
lasted for over three centuries. 


Il. THe First Wortp War AND THE PEAce SETTLEMENT 


Throughout the First World War peoples of the multinational 
monarchy fought well, with the exception of some Czech units of 
the army. However, as the war progressed and its outcome became 
doubtful, the restlessness of the nationalities increased, especially in 
the period of military setbacks. The 14 points and other announce- 
ments of President Wilson had a tremendous impact on all nationali- 
ties of the monarchy. 

After the signing of a separate armistice by Bulgaria on September 
29, 1918, the military situation in Austria-ITungary became critical 
and open unrest spread throughout the monarchy. The manifesto 
of Emperor Charles, in October, proclaiming the conversion of the 
Empire into a federated state, came too late. The establishment of 
Czechoslovakia was proclaimed on October 28 and the secession of 
the Croats, Serbs, Slovenes, and Rumanians quickly followed. 

In Hungary revolutionary movements broke out after it became 
clear that the war was lost. A national council was formed and a 
well-known radical politician, Count Michael Karolyi was made the 
head of the provisional Hungarian Government on October 31, 1918. 

After 5 months in power and in the face of insoluble foreign and 
domestic problems, Karolyi resigned, admitting frankly that his con- 
fidence in the entente powers and in the principles proclaimed by 
President Wilson had been misplaced. 

The succeeding Communist regime of Béla Kun (March—July 1919) 
created general fear of the spread of bolshevism all over Europe. In 
Soviet Russia itself the establishment of the Hungarian Soviet Repub- 
lic was considered an event of the greatest importance. Even the 
cautious Lenin asserted in his speech of April 17 that “the Hungarian 
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revolution perhaps plays a larger role in history than the Russian 
revolution.” 

In Hungary the dictatorship of the proletariat promulgated Com- 
munist institutions overnight. Private property was abolished in 
principle. Industry and mining were nationalized. The large estates 
were socialized. Such measures and the drastic foodstuff requisitions 
and antireligious policy made the Communist regime extremely 
unpopular. “Its leadership was restricted to a handful of people 
around Béla Kun, who governed by terror. The “Lenin boys” and 
other terror detachments carried out spectacular executions through- 
out the country in order to intimidate the people and suppress actual 
and potential anti-Communist movements. The passive resistance, 
however, was general and could not be broken by terror. 

The genet ral chaos brought about by the Communist regime and the 
disintegration of the Red army ‘aused by the invasion of “Hungary by 
Rumania, resulted in the collapse of Béla Kun’s government. It was 
replaced by the counterrevolutionary government of Adm. Nicholas 
Horthy representing a coalition of the nationalist, conserv vative e, and 
moderate political groups. 

A national assembly, elected in January 1920 by universal suffrage 
and secret ballot, repealed the legislative measures enacted during the 
Communist regime; resolved that the monarchial constitution was to 
continue; and elected, in March 1920, Admiral Horthy as Regent and 
head of the Hungarian State, while Hungary was proclaimed a mon- 
archy with the throne vacant. 

The Treaty of Trianon of June 4, 1920, imposed on the Hungarian 
State by the victorious Allies, stipulated very heavy losses of territory 
and population, in favor of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. This was done without any regard to ‘the rights and interests 
of the Hungarian people. Under the pressure of the great powers, 
the Hungarian National Assembly ratified this treaty in November 
1920. 

Within this political framework the Hungarian nation lived until 
World War II, in which it became so unfortunately involved. 


III. Tue Pertop BETWEEN THE Wortp Wars 


After the upheavals of the revolutionary years 1918-19, legality 
and stability were gradually being restored in Hungary. A national 
assembly, elected in January 1920 by universal suffrage and secret 
ballot, repealed the legislative measures enacted since the revolution, 
resolved that the monarchial constitution was to continue, and elec ted 
in March 1920 Admiral Horthy as Regent. 

The internal consolidation of Hungary y, the suppression of counter- 
revolutionary activities, the restoration of law and order and the re- 
building of the national economy were the tasks of the Government 
headed ‘by Count Stephen Bethlen from 1921 to 1931. Under his 
Prime Ministership Hungary gradually integrated into the new inter- 
national order. She joined the League of Nations, signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, cone Tuded numerous treaties of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion with Poland, Turkey, Bulgaria, Latvia, Estonia, Greece, and 
Austria. But in spite of all this, Hungary remained a diss: itisfied 
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nation and the revision of the Treaty of Trianon remained an almost 
inevitable policy of all Hungarian Governments. 

When the world economic crisis reached Hungary in 1931 and shook 
the weak economic structure of the country, Bethlen resigned (August 
1931). His successor, Count Gyula Karolyi, continued Bethlen’ s 
policy, and sought to resolve the crisis by introducing economy meas- 
ures into the budget. 

But world developments further aggravated the economic and finan- 
cial situation of the country and forced the resignation of Count 
Karolyi (September 1932). With this the period of old-type conserva- 
tive policy in Hungary came to an end. Germany was on the eve 
of revolutionary transformations which in turn affected political 
developments in Hungary and throughout Europe. 

The goverments which followed were confronted with ever-growing 
Nazi pressure. The policy of appeasement toward Nazi Germany pro- 
duced the anti-Jewish laws and the signing of the Anti-C omintern 
Pact in January 1939. But even then Hungarian diplomacy tried to 
extricate the country from the German grasp by drawing closer to 
Italy and Poland. The Anschluss of Austria (March 1938), however, 
made Germany Hungary’s neighbor and secured for her a monopolistic 
position in the Hungarian economy and influence in internal politics. 

The conclusion of the Molotoy-Ribbentrop agreement in August 
1939 deprived Hungary of all further independent action. 


LIV. Tue Seconp Woritp War 
THE ROAD FROM NONBELLIGERENCY TO WAR 


After the outbreak of the Second World War the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment issued a proclamation which amounted to a declaration of 
neutrality. Prime Minister Teleki sought to maintain a nonbelligerent 
status and some measure of independence for Hungary. This policy 
was put on trial immediately after the German attack on Poland. 

The Hungarian Government rejected a German demand concerning 
the use of the Hungarian railroad line to attack the retreating Polish 
Army from the rear. Simultaneously the Government. ordered the 
mining of all tunnels and bridges on the critical railroad line leading 
to southern Poland. This energetic manifestation of Hungary’s deci- 
sion to maintain a neutral status could not last for long. Nazi-Soviet 
collaboration gradually reduced the possibility of an independent 
Hungarian policy. 

The Soviet Union renewed diplomatic relations with Hungary in 
September 1939. The anti-Soviet attitude of the Hungarian publie, 
however, manifested itself especially in connection with the Russo- 
Finnish War. Public manifestations and collections were organized 
for Finland, and Hungarian volunteers left the country with the help 
of the authorities, to fight in Finland against the Red army. 

The spectacular occupation of the smaller Western European states 
by Germany, and the unexpected collapse of France caused general 
consternation in Hungary. The Government press manifeste da dig- 
nified reserve and, when Italy declared war on France and Great 
Britain, Foreign Minister ( ‘stiky stated that Hungary would con- 
tinue her nonbe lligerent status. 
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Soviet Russia reacted to the German victories in the west by the 
incorporation of the Baltic States, Bessarabia and northern Bukovina. 
Subsequently, the Rumanian Government agreed to the retrocession 
of south Dobrudja to Bulgaria. In turn Hungary demanded frontier 
rectifications. Negotiations with Rumania were initiated but no 
agreement could be reached. Both countries mobilized, and the Hun- 
garian Government decided to settle the fate of the Hungarians in 
‘Transylvania by force if necessary. However, Hitler resolved to take 
a direct hand in the affair since a conflict in southeastern Europe 
would have resulted in serious complications, and especially could 
have hindered the flow of Rumanian oil to Germany. The German 
and Italian Governments invited the representatives of the Hungarian 
and Rumanian Governments to Vienna, and on August 30, 1940, the 
second Vienna award was delivered. Based mainly on ethnographical 
considerations, the award restored the northern part of Transylvania 
to Hungary, an area of 16,642 square miles, with a population of 2,600,- 
000, According to the Hungarian censuses of 1910 and 1941, the num- 
ber of Hungarians exceeded the Rumanians in this territory, while the 
Rumanian census of 1930 indicated a slight Rumanian majority. At 
the same time Germany and Italy guar: anteed the territorial integrity 
of Rumania, which still retained the m: jor and economically more 
important part of Transylvania with a minority of more than a half 
million Hungarians. 

There was a general outcry in Rumania against the award, and dis- 
appointme nt in Hungary. 

Following the delivery of the award, Hungary and Germany signed 
a treaty assuring special rights to the German minority in Hungary. 
With the conclusion of this treaty the problem of the German citizens 
of Hungary ceased to be exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the Hungarian state. 

In early October 1940 German “instructor corps,” consisting of a 
“panzer” (armored) division, were sent to Rumania. As these troops 
had to cross Hungary, some Germany military personnel were sta- 
tioned in Hungarian railroad stations “to maintain the lines of com- 
munication between Rumania and Germany.” This was the beginning 
of the German military penetration into Hungarian territory. Shortly 
afterward Hungary adhered to the tripartite pact (November 20, 
1940). 

Simultaneously negotiations were conducted with Belg ade. It 
was hoped that the pact of eternal friendship concluded with Yugo- 
slavia (December 12, 1940) would strengthen Hungary’s position by 
leaving open oo for the future. But these hopes were frus- 
trated. On March 25, 1941, the Yugoslav Government adhered to 
the tripartite pact, and 2 days later, the Cvetkovic government was 
overthrown by a coup d’etat. Germany considered this a hostile act, 
and Hitler promptly demanded Hungarian approval for the passage 
of his troops as well as Hungary’s active military cooperation against 
Yugoslavia. 

The Hungarian general staff wholeheartedly supported the German 
plans, made the necessary preparatory steps, and thus confronted the 
political authorities of the country with a fait accompli. Unable to 
alter the course of events, Teleki committed suicide on April 3, 1941, 
the eve of the crossing of Hungary’s boundary by German troops 
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marching to attack Yugoslavia. Winston Churchill noted in his 
memoirs that— 

His suicide was a sacrifice to absolve himself and his people from guilt in the 
German attack upon Yugoslavia. It clears his name before history. It could 
not stop the march of the German armies nor the consequences. 

The subcommittee heard the deposition of Monsignor Varga on this 
particularly tragic event in a session held on August 20, 1954, in 
Washington, D. C. Speaking of the situation of Hungary in spring 
of 1941, he said: 


* * * When in the spring of 1941 Hungary received an ultimatum from Berlin 
to allow passage for the German troops on their way to Yugoslavia and Greece, 
the tragic hour struck. Count Teleki, the Prime Minister, unable to stem the 
Nazi tide, yet morally equally unable to violate Hungary’s pledge given to Yugo- 
Slavia, committed suicide in sheer desperation. It was a symbolic act reflecting 
the tragic impasse of Hungarian policy. 

With the death of Teleki a new era began. His successor was his 
Foreign Minister, Laszl6 Bardossy, a professional diplomat. Al- 
though a patriot and originally an anti-Nazi, he followed a pro- 
German policy. He had no confidence in the Western Powers and 
sought to safeguard Hungary’s interests through willing but limited 
cooperation with Germany. 

Germany invaded Yugoslavia on April 6. A death blow was soon 
udministered to the Yugoslav Army attacked simultaneously on all 
sides. On April 10, the independence of Croatia was proclaimed in 
Zagreb. Thereafter, Regent Horthy declared that, since Yugoslavia 
had ceased to exist, the Hungarian Army would protect the Magyar 
population living in territories taken from Hungary by Y ugoslavia 
m 1918, and without serious fighting, the Hungarian Army occupied 
part of the former Hungarian territory attached to Yugoslavia by the 
Trianon Treaty. 

Under Bardossy, Hungary’s international position rapidly grew 
worse. On April 8, 1941, Great Britain severed diplomatic relations 
with Hungary. F ollowing the outbreak of the German-Russian war, 
Bardossy was induced by the general staff to declare war on Russia, 
on June 27, without consulting Parliament. This caused violent pro- 
tests from the opposition parties. 

The British declaration of war against Hungary (December 6, 1941) 
and the severance of diplomatic relations with the United States (De- 
cember 12, 1941) followed by an Axis-enforced declaration of war 
by Hungary, were the other important international events during 
Bardossy’s premiership. The declaration, together with those of the 
other satellites, was rightly characterized later in a note of the United 
States Government (delivered in Budapest by the Legation of Swit- 
zerland on April 7, 1942) as made— 
under duress, and * * * contrary to the will of the majority of the peoples of 
the countries in question. 
1t should be noted that despite the existence of a state of war between 
Hungary and the English-speaking powers, Hungarian contingents 
never fought against American or British troops. 

From the autumn of 1941 onward the German attitude toward 
Hungary had stiffened. Up to that time Hungarian military help in 
Soviet Russia had been of token value. Time and again the Nazis 
pointed out to the Hungarians that the Rumanians, Slovaks, Czechs, 
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and Croats were more cooperative toward Germany and that Hungar- 
ian unfriendliness might have unpleasant consequences. 


EFFORTS TO CONCLUDE AN ARMISTICE WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 


Regent. Horthy, dissatisfied with Bardossy’s pro-Nazi attitude, dis- 
missed him in March 1942 and appointed as his suecessor Nicholas 
Kallay, a conservative liberal statesman. Kallay outwardly followed 
Bardossy’s policy, but at the same time he hindered the nazification 
of Hungary, resisted Nazi demands in a variety of fields, and gradu- 
ally limited cooperation with Germany to a minimum. 

He refused the deportation of Jews and continued to give asylum 
to Poles and other persecuted people and to .llied war prisoners who 
escaped from Germany. —, 

Early in 1943 Hungarian emissaries contacted British and Ameri- 
can representatives to secure the earliest possible armistice. The first 
official parleys took place in Istanbul. Asa result of these the British 
Ambassador to Turkey commtinicated the preliminary Allied condi- 
tions for an armistice with Hungary to a Hungarian emissary on 
September 9, 1943. The contacts were maint: tined in Istanbul’ and 
further talks took place through the Hungarian Legations in Stock- 
holm, Lisbon, and Bern. U nfortunately these determined efforts 
led to no concrete understanding between the Allies and Hungary. 

The contacts between Hungary and the Western Powers, however, 
were not without some mutual benefits. Allied planes, in passage 
over Hungary, were not fired upon or chased by Hungarian fighters. 
The demand of the Germany Army high command to garrison in 
western Hungary five German air force units and antiaircraft artil- 
lery was firmly refused. Secret radio connections had been estab- 
lished between Budapest and the Allies in September 1943. Hungary 
refused to participate in the occupation of the Balkans, reduced her 
troops in Russia and made several efforts to secure the return of all 
Hungarian forces from Russia. Following Hungarian-American 
conversations, conducted in Bern 3 days before the Germans occupied 
Hungary, a United States military mission was parachuted to Hew 
garian soil. Its members were soon to become German war prisoners. 


ANTI-NAZI RESISTANCE 


Despite German domination of Europe the bulk of the Hungarian 
people openly defied Hitler and worked against Nazi penetration. 
Parliament was in session throughout the war. This gave an op- 
portunity to the opposition parties—mainly Smallholders, Democrats, 
and Social Democrats—to censure Hungarian foreign policy and to 
protest against pro-German activities. The Journal of Parliament 
gives testimony of the courageous attitude of the opposition members 
of Parliament. 

Churches of all denominations fought against the spread of Hit- 


lerite ideology. Cardinal Serédi defied the Nazis openly in bold 
speeches. Other ote of the Catholic and Protestant hierarchies 


followed suit. 

As the war continued, an ever-increasing number of war prisoners 
and refugees found asylum and warm hospits ality in Hungary. The 
treatment of refugees went far beyond the prescriptions of interna- 
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tional law. After the defeat of Poland, many thousands of Poles 
found shelter in Hungary. The majority of these people, with the 
help of Hungarian authorities and private persons, managed to escape 
from Hungarian internment camps, to cross the border of Yugoslavia 
and to join the Allied forces. Thousands of Polish Jews succeeded 
in procuring so-called Christian papers from the Hungarian Ministry 
of Interior. About 1,400 French war prisoners managed to escape 
from German camps into Hungary and enjoyed the same hospitable 
treatment as did the less numerous Dutch, British, and Americans. 
A description of the activities of Hungarian leaders in this field is 
continued in the deposition of Monsignor Varga before the Subcom- 
mittee on Hungary of August 23, 1954: 

* * * we forged papers for these persecuted people and we helped them through 
Hungary to the west, or to the east to escape we helped about 50,000 Polish 
Jews through Hungary * * * We helped more than 50,000 soldiers in the fall 
of 1939 to get to France and to the free army of General Sikorski * * * 


In April 1943, Hitler invited the Regent to his headquarters. The 

German leader did not conceal his dissatisfaction with Hungary’s 
small military and economic contribution to the war with Russia and 
over the general trend of Kallay’s policy. Both Hitler and Ribben- 
trop attacked Horthy with special vehemence because of Hungary's 
refusal to enforce the anti-Jewish laws and her determination not to 
commit any act of war against the Western Powers. Mr. Kallay’s 
policy has been described before the subcommittee on August 25, 1954, 
by witness Mr. Stephiach in the following words: 
* * * During the war several attempts were made by the Government of Mr. 
Kallay, who had been Hungarian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister until 
the German occupation of Hungary in March 1944, and who was considered 
by everyone as anti-nazi. He tried to convince the Western Powers * * * to 
make a separate peace treaty with Hungary 

In the following months Hungarian-German relations went from 
bad to worse. On March 15, Horthy received an urgent invitation 
from Hitler, allegedly in order to discuss the question of the return of 
Hungarian troops from Russia, repeatedly requested by the Hungar- 
ian Government. It was suggested that, since the negotiations would 
be of a military nature, Horthy should take the Minister of Defense 
and the Chief of Staff with him. 

At this meeting, during a violent scene, Hitler told Horthy that 
Germany could no longer tolerate Hungary’s attitude, and, therefore, 
he was obliged to take drastic measures. Horthy threatened that in 
case of German occupation he would resign. He decided to return 
immediately to Hungary and refused to agree to a communique stat- 
ing his agreement to the presence of German troops in Hungary. 

While Horthy and the leaders of the Hungarian Army were de- 
tained by Hitler, the German war machine started rolling into Hun- 
gary. In the morning of March 19, the capital, the most important 
airfields, railway junctions, and other places of strategic importance 
were occupied by German troops. From this time onward the rela- 
tively calm atmosphere of the Hungarian scene changed radically. 
The Hungarian people began to feel the full impact of war and oceu- 
pation. Allied bombing started. The German security police ar- 
rested members of the Hungarian Parliament. Hungarian patriots 
were jailed, many of them went underground. Hitler’s promise con- 
cerning the exclusively military character of the occupation proved 
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entirely worthless. Persecution and mass deportation of the Jews 
began. 

Faced with this situation Horthy did not resign. He decided to 
stay and to save whatever it was possible to save under the circum- 
stances. The Germans demanded the appointment of a prime min- 
ister favorable to them. Horthy eventually appointed Gen. Dome 
Sztéjay, the Hungarian Minister to Germany, who had advocated a 
policy of cooperation with the Nazis. The new government dissolved 
the trade unions and the opposition parties, such as the Smallholders, 
the Democrats, and the Social Democrats, and, hand in hand with the 
German occupying authorities, started the nazification of Hungary. 

The resistance to this gradually strengthened the Regent’s position, 
and he dismissed Sztéjay and appointed Gen. Gyula Lakatos as Prime 
Minister. Contact was established between the Government and - 
underground parties. The problem of an armistice was discussed 1 
the Cabinet, and in various top-level secret meetings. The Gata 
however, received exact information of these intentions, and arrange- 
ments were made for Ferenc Szalasi, the Arrow-Cross (Hungarian 
version of nazism) leader, to take over the Government at an appro- 
priate time. 

Meanwhile the military situation on the eastern front completely 
changed. The Rumanian armistice having been signed on August 
25, the Rumanian Army ceased to fight against the advancing Rus- 
sians, and shortly afterward the German Army in Rumania was prac- 
tically annihilated. The Red army occupied the passes of the south- 
ern Carpathians and continue to advance. 

The Lakatos government sent out new feelers to the Allies for the 
conclusion of an armistice and Regent Horthy sent Gen. Stephen 
Naday by plane to Caserta on September 2 22, to negotiate an armistice, 
and suggested that Anglo-American troops should occupy Hungary. 
In Caserta Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Allied com- 
mander of the Mediterranean theater, took note of Hungary’s de- 
termination to conclude an armistice but suggested that the merits 
of the case must be negotiated in Moscow, since Hungary was within 
the Russian zone of military operations. 

A few days later an armistice delegation left for Moscow. Follow- 
ing an arrangement with the Russian High command, the delegation 
arrived in Moscow on October 1, and signed a preliminary armistice 
agreement on October 11. These events were fully disclosed in the 
hearings of the subcommittee in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 26 and 
27,1954. The real aims of Moscow in forcing wpon Hungary a pre- 
liminary armistice agreement were stated by Dr. Géza Teleki, one 
of the members of the Hungarian Armistice delegation : 

What they really wanted to have was a poor exhausted Hungary without any 
military forces present, possibly a destroyed administration, which would have 
meant that the taking over of power would have been easier. 

Horthy personally informed Hitler’s representative in Hungary 
about the impending armistice and on October 15 declared the con- 
clusion of the armistice and ordered his troops to cease fighting the 
Russians. Shortly after Horthy’s proclamation was read over the 
Budapest radio, the station was taken over by the Nazis and the 
proclamation countermanded and refuted. Pro-Horthy military 
commanders were arrested. The Lakatos government was deposed 
and Szalasi, with his Arrow-Cross followers were installed by the 
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Germans. Horthy, with his family, was taken prisoner to Germany. 
The new government then announced that Horthy abdicated of his 
own free will, placed himself under German protection, and sur- 
rendered his rights and powers to Ferene Szalasi, the “leader of the 
nation.” 

With the Arrow-Cross regime a new wave of political persecutions 
began. Leading patriots were arrested, among them Joseph Minds- 
zenty, at that time Bishop of Veszprém. In many places the mob 
took over. Atrocities and pogroms continued. In October and No- 
vember more than 30,000 Jews were deported from Budapest. 

Daily events brought forward manifestations of both human soli- 
darity and bestiality. Former opposition politicians formed a com- 
mittee of liberation under the leadership of Smallholder Endre Bajesy- 
Zsilinszky and planned to overthrow the Szalasi regime by force. The 
plot was betrayed, most of the organizers caught, and the leaders 
executed. 

Meanwhile the Red army advanced and the Arrow-Cross govern- 
ment moved to western Hungary. Although the wholesale evacua- 
tion planned by the Arrow-Cross government proved to be impossible 
to execute, several thousand university students and most of the 
ranking Government officials left the country along with the retreating 
German troops and the remnants of the Hungarian Army. When 
news began to spread about the lootings, rapes, and other atrocities 
of the invading Soviet Army, the flight became more widespread. 

The country was first ravaged by the Germans, then systematically 
looted by the Russians. The retreating Germans blew up many im- 
portant bridges and destroyed a substantial part of the transportation 
and communication system. Eastern Hungary was firmly in Russian 
hands in the last months of 1944, but the Germans were not driven out 
of western Hungary until April 4, 1945. Budapest was completely 
encircled by the Russians on December 24, 1944, and its siege lasted 
until February 13, 1945, resulting in its almost complete destruction. 

The invading Red army found a ruined country void of administra- 
tion and political authorities. The old administration was nonex- 
istent or not recognized by the occupying army. The Nazi reign of 
terror and senseless destruction was succeeded by a Russian occupation 
which, being of a more permanent character, eventually proved much 
more destructive to Hungary. 


V. Tune Communist Seizure or Power 
“THE MUSCOVITES” 


Soviet Russia could have imposed a Communist dictatorship on 
powerless Hungary shortly after the occupation of the country by the 
Red army. ‘This was probably not deemed opportune because of the 
various inter-Allied agreements and the internal situation in Hun- 
gary, where the Communist Party had no popular support. Instead 
of attempting to introduce the Soviet system in one sweeping move, 
the Kremlin decided to follow a more cautious policy. 

There moved with the Soviet Army into devastated Hungary a 
group of Hungarian emigrés, members of the 1919 Communist regime 
of Béla Kun—the so-called Muscovites—the number of whom was 
estimated at 160. At the hearings of the Subcommittee on Hungary 
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held in New York on August 23, 1954, special reference was made 
to the persons and activities of the Muscovites by Monsignor Varga, 
former president of the Hungarian Parliament. 

Mr. BENTLEY (the chairman). You said when the Russians came into Hungary 


they brought about 160 Communists with them. Were they Russians or Hun 
garians* 


Monsignor Varca. They were of Hungarian origin, but they had become Rus 
sian citizens. All of them had Russian citizenship. 

Mr. BENTLEY. They came in and they organized the Hungarian Communist 
Party and, as you say, they actually began the Hungarian Communist Party 
out of what had been the Hungarian Nazi Party. 

Monsignor Varca. Yes; that is correct. 

These Muscovites were entrusted to apply the Communist recipe 
for conquest. Some of them had played an important role in the 
international Communist movement and had fulfilled missions as 
Communist organizers in various foreign countries. Their only 
loyalty had been an absolute obedience to the Kremlin. The fact that 
they spoke Hungarian, had a Hungarian background, and were 
informed about conditions in the country greatly facilitated their 
task. Hungary, politically disintegrated, economically ruined, and 
occupied by the Red army, seemed a good field where the teaching 
of Lenin and Stalin could easily be applied. 

The Muscovites did not follow the clumsy and violent policy of 
the 1919 Hungarian-Communist regime, which had left such a deep 
feeling of resentment among the Hungarian people. To win sym- 
pathy “and popular support ‘they now advocated a coalition govern- 
ment, praised the principles of democracy, and even emphasized the 
necessity of collaborating with the Catholic Church. Communist 
brigades actually helped to restore some of the destroyed churches. 
It was pointed out that the Russians wanted only to annihilate fascism 
and did not intend to interfere with internal politics. Patriotic slo- 
gans were the order of the day. The Muscovites publicly extolled 
the bourgeois and peasant leaders of the underground parties as 
“progressive democrats,” who were entitled to share in the leadership 
of the country. 


THE EARLY PATTERN 


In the beginning of the new regime an important political factor 
was the “Hungarian National Independence Front,” a coalition estab- 
lished shortly after the German occupation of Hungary by the under- 
ground leaders of the Smallholder, Social Democr at, and Communist 
parties. Later the National Peasant Party, the Citizen Democratic 
Party, and the Christian Democratic People’s Part y were also admit- 
ted into the Hungarian Front, but the latter was not allowed to play 
a political role after the “liberation.” 

In the area occupied by the Red army, so-called “national com- 
mittees,” which henceforth handled all public affairs on the municipal 
level, immediately arose. These committees were formed almost 
everywhere through the intervention of Communist emissaries, who 
did their best to select as their members docile fellow travelers from 
the former underground parties. The crippled transportation system 
was controlled by the Red army and by a Muscovite Coninienatiak who 
became the Minister of Transportation. Freedom of movement was 
thus assured to Communist agents, who were supported in every 

55843—54_—8 
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respect by the occupying forces and spoke with authority to the 
terrorized population. 

While Budapest and western Hungary were still in German hands, 
the Muscovite ( ‘ommunists, moving around behind the front in Rus- 

1 Army cars, picked up the available members of the former opposi 
tion parties and took them to Debrecen, the chief town in northeastern 
Hungary. ‘There these politicians approved a Communist proposal 
to convene a Provisional National Assembly, which seemed to be a 
sensible course. 

In the larger villages and towns the national committees quickly 
organized meetings which elected re present: itives by acclamation. 
The Provisional National Assembly in Debrecen consisted of 230 
deputies of whom 72 were Communists, 57 Smallholders, 35 Social 
Democrats, 19 representatives of trade unions, and 12 members of the 
Peasant Party. The rest of the deputies were without apparent party 
affiliation. 

The Provisional National Assembly declared itself the holder of the 
sovereignty of the Hungarian state in the absence of a head of the 
state. At the first session of the Assembly, December 21, 1944, Erné 
Geré, a leading Muscovite, emphasized that the policy of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party was “a Hungarian, democratic, and national] 
policy.” The following day the Assembly fulfilled its two major 
tasks by electing a provisional national government, the members of 
which were designated in Moscow in early December 1944, and by 
authorizing it to conclude an armistice agreement with the Allied 
Powers (deposition of Dr. Teleki in hearings held in Cleveland, Ohio) 
A new Hungarian delegation traveled to Moscow where they had to 
sign the armistice as it was presented to them on January 20, 1945. 

The constant effort of the Kremlin to give an appearance of legality 
toallits actions appeared clearly in this call for the National Assembly 
and for the establishment of a new government. The Communists 
policvmakers did their best not to irritate popular feelings, in order 
to gain the approval ” the constitutionally minded Hungarian public. 
They wanted to create the iImpre ssion that a parli: mentary system of 
vovernment was emo in dle fe: ated Hu ngarv wn der benevole ‘nt 
Russian protection. 

The maneuvers of the Communists, backed and helped by the Soviet 
occupation army, to maintain the appearance of legality and con 
ctitutionalityv. were described at the hearin . New York on August 
23. 1954. by Mr. Nagy, former Prime Ministe r 


Che Red Army and the leading Communists arriving with it were eager 
to « blish a } window parliament in addition to the provisional gov- 
ern I 

Moscow was aware of the fact that it was impossible to set up a purely 
Communis FOVe! ent in a count where there was not even a Communist 
Party in existence, and thus a coalition government was decided upon 

Members of the Government were carefully selected in order to win 
t tre hie ce of the pi blic. Prime Minister Dalnoki Miklos had 
hy he mimander in chief of the first Hungarian Army and he 
rrendered to the Russians after the armistice proclamation of Regent 
Llorthy Two ministers had also been cvenerals during the Horthy 


regime. Count Géza Teleski was a professor of geography and son of 
the popul: iv late Prime Minister. 

The most important portfolio, the Ministry of Interior, was given 
Ferenc Erdei, ostensibly a member of the Peasant Party, but ac- 
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tually owing exclusive allegiance to the Communist Party. Under 
his cloak and protection the Communists, from the outset, eget to 
organize the police all over the country. They dismissed as Fascists 
the members of the old police force, and only members of i Com 
munist Party could obtain a position of real Importance in the new 
police force. 

The whole political setup created at Debrecen, and particularly the 
composition of the new Government, demonstrates one of the main fea 
tures of Communist politics. It was a constant pattern to give formal 
authority to non-Communists, while retaining effective control in the 
hands of Communists or fellow travelers. In terms of real power the 
Communists in the new Hungarian Government had the most im- 
portant positions. They controlled the police, transportation, and the 
execution of the agrarian reform, 

The Debrecen government endeavored to function under most diffi- 
cult conditions. The effectiveness of governmental measures depended 
entirely on the good will of the Russians. The government was not 
much more than a show window. Real power lay in the hands of the 
occupying Soviet forces. 

The Russians had a wide choice of means in exerting pressure on 
Hungarian authorities. Personal liberty, as well as the daily bread 
of the population—in fact, all the necessities of life—depended en- 
tirely upon them. Devastated Hungary had to feed an occupying 
force of several hundred thousand men. Food supplies were seized. 


Factory ¢ equipment was removed at will as war booty. Civilians by 
the thousands, ne luding women, were deported to the Soviet Union 
us prisoners of war. There was no authority capable of giving pro- 


tection against the Russians. Even when the period of large-scale de 
portations came to an end, people were arrested and judged by Soviet 
military tribunals on fantastic charges; there was no question of legal 
assistance or of clue process of law. The uc ‘used simply clisappeared. 

The mass deportation of civilians and selected politicians was but 
one of the means to frighten the population into conformity with 
Soviet wishes. At first it was difficult to understand the apparently 
senseless Soviet behavior, which seemed harmful even to the Com 
munist cause. After a while, however, it became obvious that behind 
these actions there hac | been an o erall Dp lan. \ buses and atre ‘ities 
were carried out to fright en the population and to weaken its morale 


and peonietande. The Russians did not care for sonabaeit?: They 
wanted servile submission; they preferred to be feared than loved. 
The abuses of the Red army made the Buss ans and the Communists 


unpopular, but at the same time created a fee ling of helplessness. The 
creation of an atmosphere of fear and of ibsolute person: | security 
Vas a necessary pre ondition for Wbseq ient Soviet political actions 
supporting tl ‘ Hungarian Communists. 


REFORMS AND REORGANIZATIONS 


As the first important legislative act of the new regime, a most rad 
cal agrarian reform was promulgated on March 15, 1945, under the 
dictation of Marshal Klementy Voroshilov, Chairman of the Allied 
Control Commission (hereafter ACC) The more moderate project 
of the Smallholders’ Party was rejec ted and the reform was carried 
out under the supervision of the Muscovite Minister of Agriculture, 
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Imre Nagy, at present Prime Minister of Hungary. The actual execu- 
tion of the agrarian reform often went beyond, and actually violated, 
the provisions of the law. The former landowners had no recourse 
whatsoever. In all, 642,342 persons received land under the agrarian 
reform. 

The Communists combined the necessity of the long overdue agrar- 
lan reform with three major political goals: (a) Liquidation of the 
old landowning class, (6) winning the support of the landless peas- 
antry, and (¢) gaining gradual control of the whole : agrarian popula- 
tion. Experts ‘suspected, in this agrarian reform, the first prepara- 
tory step tow: ard the introduction ‘of the collectivization of agricul- 
ture. The allotments were too small and the whole structure and 
execution of the decree were designed first to get the support of the 
landless peasantry, and then to prove that small farms privately 
owned cannot successfully operate in modern agriculture. In 1945, 
however, the Communist Party was fighting for acceptance by the 
peasantry. It therefore claimed that the reform respected private 
property in land. Anyone who even hinted that this agrarian reform 
would necessarily be followed by collectivization was promptly de- 
nounced as a reactionary and enemy of the people. 

Drastic reforms took place in connection with the administration 
of justice. People’s courts were established to pass judgment on war 
criminals. Later the various “conspiracy,” “treason,” and “sabotage” 
trials were staged before these packed courts which did nothing but 
fulfill the desires of the Communist Party. Gradually the People’s 
courts came to consider all actual or potential opponents of the Com- 
munist dictatorship as “Fascist traitors,” and dealt with them 2c- 
cordingly. The activities of these courts contributed considerably to 
the creation of an atmosphere of fear, intimidation, and insecurity. 

The reorganizat ion of the civil service was carried out on party lines. 
Before the war Hungary had a nonparty civil service. Now the 
Communists proposed that all important positions be divided among 

he parties. The non-Communist parties accepted this system, which 

theoretically would have secured a non-Communist majority in the 
administration. In practice this system opened wide the door for 
Communist infiltration. Communist ministers filled all their agencies 
with Communists. In ministries headed by non-Communists the 
Communist Party asked for a few key positions in order, they said, 
to assure a smooth collaboration among the coalition parties. But as 
soon as they had trained party members in sufficient number they de- 
Clared the old officials undemocratic and dismissed them. n the 
course of various purges and dismissals, the Communists gradually 
seized all important positions in the administration. 

The hew regime established screening boards in all branches of the 
public services, professions, and private firms. The political parties, 
members of the National Independence Front, and the trade unions 
sent representatives to the screening boards. Frequently people with 
a doubtful or worse record were able to keep their positions while 
others were summarily dismissed. Often petty jealousy or Commu- 
nist zeal prevailed over the facts. The excitement created by the 
screening had hardly died down when purges under new pretexts and 
mass dismissals brought it to a new pitch. This process further disin- 
tegrated the national and municipal administration, weakened ini- 
tially by the earlier flight of civil servants to the West. 
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The Communist Party seized control of the trade unions from the 
outset. Unions appeared in all branches of the state administration, 
private enterprises, and professions. Practically all workingmen had 
to belong to a union, and the unions as most important mass organiza- 
tions soon became valuable tools in the hands of the Communist policy- 
makers. Leading positions in the National Federation of Trade- 
Unions and the Trade-Union Council were in the hands of Commu- 
nists. A delegate of the trade unions sat in the screening boards and 
in the national committees on equal footing with the representatives 
of the coalition parties. This actually meant duplication of the Com- 
munist vote. 

In 1945 a decree introduced the system of the factory or office com- 
mittees in all enterprises where at least 20 employees worked. Such 
committees were formed even at the universities and exercised control 
over many scholarly activities. They were entitled to deal with ques- 
tions relating to working conditions, economic, and welfare interests 
of the employees, disciplinary affairs, and with promotion of pro- 
duction. 

The trade unions and the factory committees manifestly purported 
to strengthen the position of the workers in relation to management 
but eventually under them freedom was much more limited than be- 
fore. Strikes were forbidden. The right of labor to organize itself 
freely for the protection of its own interest was entirely “suppressed. 
A new period of slavery for the workers began. 


ARMISTICE AGREEMENT AND ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION 


The armistice agreement which Hungary signed with the three 
major victorious powers contained obligations of a political, economic, 
and financial nature and reduced Hungarian sovereignty to a mini- 
mum. It established the ACC under Russian chairmanship. The 
Chairman was Marshal Klementy Voroshilov. Hungarian authori- 
ties were to carry out orders and instructions issued by the Soviet high 
command or the ACC. The vague and ambiguous provisions of the 
armistice left the door open for manifold interpretations and arbitrary 
Soviet actions. 

The ACC had American and British sections but for all practical 
purposes it was run exclusively by the Russians, yet in the name of 
the three major allies. In the entire armistice period, part of the 
Soviet technique in Hungary was to act in the name of the three major 
allies while keeping Britain and the United States from effective 
action. The Russians always barred joint action, invoking either the 
exclusive rights ot ah occult pying power or th e inde pe sndenc e of = 
Hungarian state. Voroshilov was at the same time commander in 
chief of the Soviet military forces in Hungary. To evade all western 
intervention, he or his deputy usually omitted to explain whether he 
addressed his demands to the Hungarian Government in the name of 
the ACC or as the commander in chief of the occupying forces. 

Hungary could not renew diplomatic relations without the permis- 
sion of the ACC. This permission was in some cases delayed, in 
others refused. All foreign travel required permission from the ACC 
Many times even official journeys were delayed or hindered. The 
ACC seldom used the Foreign Ministry as a channel of communica 
tion with Hungarian authorities, but intervened directly with various 
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Government agencies, a practice which made an integrated Hungarian 
policy toward the ACC impossible. If the Foreign Ministry gave an 
unsatisfactory answer to a certain demand, they simply addressed the 
same demand to the prime minister of another government: al agency. 
This method was followed, for example, in putting pressure on the 
Hungarian Government for the expulsion of the Germans from Hun- 
gary and for the conclusion of a population exchange agreement with 
(‘zechoslovakia. 

The armistice agreement put the Hungarian Army under the super- 

ision of the ACC. The Russian section of the ACC issued instrue- 
tions regarding the size, personnel, and organization of the Hungarian 
(\rmy and the appointment of army officers, without consulting west- 
ern representatives. “The Russians also refused the American mem- 
bers permission to visit Hungarian Army units, and prohibited free- 
dom of movement for the American and British members of the ACC 
Gradually all important army positions came into the hands of Com- 
munists and fellow travelers. Non-Communist oflicers were elimi- 
nated as “undemocratic” elements. The same procedure Was later 
followed against those Communist officers who were not considered 
entirely reliable from the Russian point of view. 

In short, throughout the armistice period the Soviet ¢ ‘hairman or 
his deputy consistently acted unilaterally, in a variety of fields, in the 


name of the ACC. Sometimes the Soviet Deputy Chairman simply 
stated that the matter was Tr the jurisdiction of the Red army, 
or that it must be reported to Voroshilov in Moscow. This meant 


indefinite delay. 


The elimination of any influence on the activities of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission of the American and British members by the Com- 
mission’s chairman, Marshal Voroshilov, has been repeatedly stressed 
in a number of testimonies during the investigation of Communist 
ression against Hungary. Witnesses such as Dr. Kertész and Gen 
il Stokes, the American representative on the Commission, have 
saitiouieiets referred to this. Dr. Kertész, a former member of the 
Hungarian Government service, stated: 


ag” 
Ts 


* * It is true that this Allied Control Commission was dominated entirely 
by the Russians, even after the Potsdam agreement, according to which equality 
should have prevailed in the rotation of the chairmanship * * * but this did 
not happen 
And General Stokes had this to say: 


* * The chairman of the Allied Control Commission was the Russian, 
Marshal Voroshilov, and later his deputy, General Svirodoyv. If the Hungarian 
Government desired anything put on the agenda * * * of course they submitted 
that item to the chairman. * * * In Hungary * * * it was a permanent chair- 
manship by the Soviet representative. 

Because of this exclusion of the British and Americans from the 
business of the ACC, the Hungarians had no means whatever to deal 
with Soviet violations of the armistice agreement. The fact that the 
Western Powers tolerated this situation, and thus tacitly endorsed 
Soviet control of the country, discouraged even the most optimistic 
Hungarians and did great harm to the prestige of Great Britain and 
the United States. In the course of the execution of the armistice 
agreement, the Russians offered and enforced their interpretation of 
“democracy” and “fascism,” and isolated Hungary from the West. 
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ECONOMIC STRANGLEHOLD 


Conditions prevailing during the armistice period left Hungary 
at the mercy of Soviet Russia. Soviet methods of exploitation were 
far more eflici ient than the German devices. The most pressing task 
of the provisional government was to provide for the survival of the 
people. This situation offered the Russians their most etfective means 
for applying pressure. 

Besides carrying the legal burden of the armistice obligations, Hun- 
gary suffered through illegal seizures and large-scale looting. The 
notion of “war booty” Was interpreted most extensively. Valuable 
machines, and in humerous instances whole plants, were di mantled 
and removed to the Soviet Union. The Red army systematically 
stripped Hungary of its livestock, food sup plies , means of transporta- 
tion, currency, and industrial equipment. Safe-deposit boxes were 
forced open and their contents removed. Private homes, public ware- 
houses, stores, Government agvenc ies, and banks all received the same 
treatment. Legations of neutral powers were not spared. 

The armistice agreement authorized the Red army to issue cur- 
rency to be redeemed by the Hungarian Government. Moreover, the 





Soviet high command was entitled to demand payments from the 
Hungarian Government to cover the expenses of the occupation. But 
the Debrecen rvovernment had no mone VY or any other means to meet 
these and other financial obligations. It was characteristic of Rus 
sian “assistance” that. the Soviet hig rh command gave the provisional 
Hungarian Government, asa loan, part of the stock of banknotes which 
had been seized by the Red lags in the various institutions and banks 

Hungary. The deposition of Dr. Nydradi at the hearings of the 
subcommittee in Cleve ond: Olin. on August 26, 1954, 


is enlightening 
in this respect. 


This looting was made possible through the presence of special booty commis- 
sions of the Red army. The booty commissions consisted generally of an ap- 
praiser, an accountant, and a few well-trained locksmiths. These booty com- 
missions were immediately dispatched to all the Hungarian banks when the Rus- 
sians came in. As an executive of one of our banks, of course, I witnessed what 
happened. They dynamited the door of our huge safety deposit vault and they 
were working inside and those locksmiths broke into one safety deposit box after 
another and they emptied the contents of those boxes on the floor. In one corner 
they piled up currency and money ; in the second corner they piled up gold, jewels, 
silver; in the third corner, bonds, coupons, and so on. And then they put these 
assets into sacks and, to add insult to injury, we, the executives of the bank, 
were forced at gunpoint to carry out these sacks on our backs to the waiting 
Russian Army trucks, load them there, and see the Russians carry them away. 

Desperate economic conditions notwithstanding, Hungary had to 
begin reparations deliveries in 1945. The armistice agreement obliged 
the country to deliver commodities in the value of $200 million to 
Soviet Russia and S100 million to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia— 
over a period of 6 years. A Russian-dictated bilateral agreement on 
the delivery of goods approximately tripled the original amount of 
repi iration, and imposed severe fines on Hungary for even minor delays 
in reparations deliveries. 

The cost of the ACC and the occupation, when added to the repa- 
ration burden, totaled some 60 percent of the state expenditure during 
the last 4 months in 1945, and amounted to almost 40 percent of the 
total expenditures during the first half of 1946. In addition to the 
enormous requisitions of the Red army, the Soviet Union selected those 
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commodities as reparations which were most needed for domestic 
reconstruction. 

Hungary was forced to conclude an economic cooperation agreement 
with the Soviet Union in December 1945 The ACC and the Soviet 
Government, however, refused to consider reiterated American pro- 
posals between December 1945 and September 1946 aiming at inter- 
Allied assistance for Hungary. The Soviet Government claimed that 
the working out of such a ‘pk in “belongs exclusively to the competence 
of the Hung: rian Government. 

In the postwar months it was impossible to proceed with the assess- 
ment or collection of taxes. Thus the problem of securing the neces- 
sary money for governmental administration, occupation costs, and 
reparation deliveries was mainly a problem of obtaining paper sup- 
plies in sufficient quantity for the note-printing press. As a result, 
Hungary experienced a record inflation unprecedented in economic 
history. This enormous inflation completely disintegrated the Hun- 
garian economic system. The value of the average monthly salary 
of the Government officials varied between one and two dollars in the 
highest categories and between one dollar and fractions of a cent in the 
lower categories. In the last stage of the inflation, preceding the 
stabilization of ee 1946, the monetary unit soared to 30 zeros. 
Economic insecurity caused many people to sell their belongings for 
subsistence. 

The Russian interpretation of the Potsdam agreement opened new 
possibilities for the conquest of the Hungarian economy. The unde- 
fined category of “German assets” in Hungary were granted to Russia 
as reparations and the Russians considered as German assets all prop- 
erties and rights seized by the Germans during the Nazi occupation. 
Thus after Potsdam, Soviet Russia claimed to be the owner of a con 
siderable part of the Hungarian economy. Unfortunately, the agree- 
ment didn’t specify what should be regarded as German assets. So 
that, for instance, assets which had been forcibly confiscated by the 
Nazis and which had belonged to French, Americans, Jewish people, 
and so on, the Russians termed “German assets.’ 

Ilungary had no really effective means of defense against the abusive 
interpretation given to the expression “German assets,” used by the 
Russians to “snowball” through all sections of the Hungarian economy. 
The Russians moreover declared to have acquired only the net assets 
and credits without any debts or liabilities whatsoever. All liabilities 
were thoughtfully left to the non-Soviet part owners and creditors. 

Soviet Russia demanded from Hungary $240 million as equiv: alent 
of certain German claims in Hungary, whereas the much larger Ger- 
man debts to Hungary were considered null and void. After pro- 
tracted negotiations the Russians announced themselves willing to 
settle this part of their Potsdam claims for a lump sum of $45 million, 
plus certain concessions and privileges for the Soviet-controlled enter- 
prises in Hungary (see the deposition of Dr. Nyaradi, as above). 

Thus the combination of the Potsdam agreement and the economic 
cooperation agreements assured a practically free hand to Soviet 
Russia in the conquest of the Hungarian economy. Under these cir- 
cumstances Hungary agreed to establish joint companies with theo- 
retically equal Soviet-Hungarian participation but actually under 
exclusive Soviet control. The general manager in charge of the 
operations of each company invariably was a Soviet citizen. The 
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Hungarian chairman was a mere front. Through these joint com- 
panies the Soviet Union has, since 1946, controlled Hungarian avia- 
tion, river transportation, crude oil and petroleum-refining industries, 
the bauxite industry, and other connected industries and enterprises. 
These companies were granted exemption from income taxes and 
enjoy other important privileges. In addition to the joint-stock 
corporations, exclusively or overwhelmingly Soviet-owned enterprises 
were created by the dozens with the help of the former German inter- 
ests in the various industrial, commercial, and financial companies. 
These Soviet enterprises enjoyed privileges almost tantamount to 
extraterritorial rights. 

In addition to these various devices, the shrewd use of trade agree- 
ments diverted Hungarian goods from their usual markets and de- 
creased the volume of commerce with the West. Moscow determined, 
arbitrarily, the prices of both raw materials and finished products in 
these relationships. Thus, during the armistice period, the Hungarian 
economy was well prepared for further sovietization and integration 
with the U.S. 8S. R. . 


POLITICAL CONQUEST IN THE LIGHT OF THREE ELECTIONS 


The elections in the autumn of 1945 were held on the basis of gen- 
eral, secret, direct, and equal suffrage. It was a distinctly less demo- 
cratic feature of the elections that only political parties recognized 
by the central national committee and the ACC could participate in 
them. 

It was a part of the Communist tactics to hold the Budapest mu- 
nicipal elections on October 7, 1 month before the general elections. 
The Communists felt sure that the working-class suburbs and the city 
proletariat would assure a sweeping victory for the united Communist- 
Socialist ticket. But the outcome of the elections was the first major 
disappointment of the Communist brain trust, for the Smallholders 
obtained an absolute majority. 

Feverish Communist activities followed this unexpected defeat. A 
single electoral ticket for the forthcoming general elections was pro- 
posed. Voroshilov himself intervened and eventually offered 47.5 
percent of the single electoral list to the Smallholders, who refused. 
The embittered Socialists also strongly insisted on separate electoral 
lists because they attributed their defeat in Budapest to the anti- 
Communist feeling of the population. 

In view of the general opposition to a single ticket, Voroshilov de- 
manded instead the continuation of the coalition government, what- 
ever the results of the elections might be. ‘The non-Communist parties 
accepted this condition as a better alternative than a single block 
ticket. The Communists still were optimistic. ‘They enjoyed tre- 
mendous practical advantages. Besides the support of the occupying 
forces, they had newspaper, poster, transportation, and other propa- 
ganda facilities in quantities not available to the non-Communist 
parties. 

It was a great surprise to the Communists and the Russians when, 
in the general elections held on November 4, 1945, the Communists 
polled only 17 percent of the total vote. The Smallholders obtained 
57 percent of the votes cast. The overwhelming Smallholder victory 
expressed the determination of the Hungarian people not to be 
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bolshevized. Not only the peasants, but most of the anti-Communist 
elements of the population voted for the Smallholder Party because 
it seemed to offer the best chances of resistance to the bolshevization 
of the country. The electoral defeat proved that the Communists had 
not gained considerable support from the former agrarian proletariat. 
The majority of the new landowners, especially in western Hungary, 
no matter how small their allotment was, had become supporters of 
private ownership. 

The Hungarian elections had worldwide repercussions; they were 
considered highly important because the evidence showed the elections 
to be free and unfettered, and they were officially recognized as such 
by East and West. 

Despite the electoral defeat, the political situation as a whole re- 
mained favorable to the Communists. The land reform liquidated the 
landowner classes and has also deprived the church of its main eco- 
nomic basis. People of the middle class lived in complete insecurity 
and the inflation increased the difficulties. The continuance of the 
coalition government was secured. Thus the Communists hoped to 
he able to rule the country conveniently behind the screen of a coalition 
as in the case of other captive countries. 

After the elections the coalition parties agreed that the Ministei 
of Interior should be a member of the Smallholder Party. A few 
days later the Communists explained that the Ministry of Interio 
must be given to them. because Voroshilov was astonished to hear that 

Hungary the situation in this respect would be different from the 
situation in other countries “friendly to the Soviet Union.” The 
Smallholders yielded. They obt: ained 50 percent of the seats in the 
Cabinet—but not the real power positions. ‘The Prime Minister, | 
Minister of State, 7 other members of the Cabinet, the Speaker of the 
Assembly, and later the President of the Republic were all Small- 
holders. The Communist and Socialist Parties each obtained 3 port- 
folios and the Peasant Party 1. In addition, the Communist and 
Socialist Parties each had a deputy premiership. 

On January 31, 1946, the new National Assembly declared Hungary 

Republic. The provisions of the constitution corresponded to west- 
ern standards. However, a law promulgated shortly afterward to 
protect the democratic order of the Republic conside red as criminal] 
activity any statements which could be interpreted as contemptuous 
to the democratic-state order or as harmful to the international pres- 
tige of the Republic, whether they be true or false. As the demo- 
cratic-state order gradually became identified with Communist tenets, 
the provisions of this law could be used against anyone who criticized 
the activities of the Government. 

The formation of a leftwing bloc by the Communist, Socialist, the 
Peasant Party, and the Trade-Union Council in March 1946 was the 
beginning of an all-out attack against the Smallholder Party. This 
bloc addressed ultimatums to the Smallholders in the name of the 
progressive Hungarian people and especially demanded the expulsion 
of 80 “reactionary” deputies from the Smallholder Party. Prime 
Minister Ferenc Nagy re jected this demand. This rejection brought 
about a crisis. The Communists organized mass meetings and other 
demonstrations. Simultaneously, the Russians applied strong eco- 
nomic pressure by different means and threatened to discontinue the 
shipments of essential raw materials for the Hungarian industry. 
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Under pressure, the Smallholder Party expelled 21 deputies. Even 
after this self-liquidating step, it still held a parliamentary majority. 
The deputies expulsed from the party remained members of Parlia- 
ment and certainly did not strengthen the Communist voting power 
there. The Smallholders played ‘for time in the hope that after the 

ratification of a Hungarian peace treaty the Red army would evacu- 
ate the country. But the fate of Hungary was not decided in the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

The Communists, after a while, completely changed their attitude 
toward the Smallholder Party, which was resolutely opposing the 
Communist program for wholesale nationalizations. They, therefore, 
decided upon the total liquidation of the existing coalition setup. 

In the first days of 1947 newspapers announced the discovery of a 
large-scale conspiracy against the Hungarian Republic. The Com- 
munist newspapers soon connected the conspiracy with the Small- 
holder Party. One Smallholder minister, several members of Par- 
liament, and many hundred members of the party were arrested. 
Their “confessions” implicated the participation of Béla Kovaes, the 
former Secretary General of the Smallholder Party. To protect him, 
Parliament refused to suspend his immunity, but he offered to give 
evidence to the political police. Upon his return from the hearing, 
Soviet authorities arrested him under charge of espionage against the 
Red army. 

In the ensuing political crisis the Cabinet was reorganized. In 
April the peoples’ court sentenced three “conspirators” to death and 
the others to long terms of penal servitude. On May 18 the exhausted 
Prime Minister Ferene Nagy went to Switzerland on a holiday. On 
May 28 the Russians very belatedly forwarded Béla Kovaes’ “confes- 
sion” of March 9 to the Hungarian Government whose head con- 
veniently happened to be, in the absence of Nagy, Deputy Prime Min- 

ister Rakosi. Kovacs’ confession implicated some of the leading 
Smallholders, among them the Prime Minister himself. Nagy, noti- 
fied of these events, “dec ided to return immediately, but was advised 
from Budapest not to do so. He resigned on June 2 and has since 
remained in exile. Another Smallholder leader, Msgr. Béla Varga, 
speaker of the Assembly, fled Hungary to avoid arrest. By the sum- 
mer of 1947 the number of Smallholder de »puties was reduced by more 
than 50, 

With the liquidation of the Smallholder leadership the stage was 
set for the next act: the new elections of August 31, 1947. Under the 
new Prime Minister, Lajos Dinnyés, whose appointment was engi- 
neered by General Sviridov, the Communists felt it necessary to adopt 
different tacties than in 1945. 

Besides the 4 coalition parties, 6 opposition parties were authorized 
in order to give a democratic aspect to the elections and to confuse the 
electorate. A modified version of the electoral ~~ assured important 
advantages to the coalition parties, especially by granting them so- 
called premium seats and making possible the quasi-unlimited exelu- 
sions from the electorates. 

The results of the elections proved that the Communists had mis- 
calculated again. The four coalition parties received only a slightly 
larger proportion of votes th: an had the Smallholders alone in 1945. 
The Communist Party polled 22 percent instead of 17, but the 5-per- 
cent gain was easily explained by the use of absentee ballots and other 
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frauds. The modified electoral law extended, for example, the vote 
to persons absent from their residence with so-called blue tickets. 
These tickets were issued to Communist brigades, who were trans- 
ported from one electoral district to another and voted many times. 

The greatest surprise as concerns the result of the elections was that 
the Catholic Democratic People’s Party polled the most of the votes, 
after the Communists. Actually, discounting Communist electoral 
frauds, this party obtained the largest number of votes. The other : 
striking phenomenon was the complete disintegration of the Small- 
holder Party, recording only 15 percert of the votes. The opposition 
was divided into 2 major and 4 smaller parties. As a whole, never- 
theless, the proportion of the anti-Communist votes did not change 
basically despite electoral abuses and tricks. 

After this electoral failure, the Communists embarked upon a new 
policy of eliminating the opposition parties and voiding the mandates 
of their parliamentary members, whereby the division of political 
forces in Parliament was fundamentally altered. 

The new situation affected the composition of the Cabinet and even 
more the structure of the coalition parties. The Smallholder ma- 
jority was not only smashed and split, but was thoroughly intimidated. 
Docile fellow travelers took over its leadership. They eradicated in- 
clinations toward an independent policy. The show window, how- 
ever, did not change for a while. Both the President of the Republic 
and the Prime Minister remained Smallholders. 

Before the complete liquidation of the parliamentary system, the 
last important item on the Communist timetable appeared to be the 
ibsorption of the Social Democratic Party. Socialists, unwilling to 
become Communist stooges, were gradually eliminated. The new So- 
cialist leader, Arpad Szakasists, was usually not more than the mouth- 
piece of Rakosi. Finally, the Social Democratic Party which became 
entirely Communist dominated, decided to merge with the Communist 
Party, and voted itself out of existence on March 8, 1948. The name 
of the united Socialist-Communist Party became the “Hungarian 
Workers Party.” 

Soon a substantial change took place in the highest office. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Zoltan Tildy, was forced to resign (July 30, 1948) 
and was succeeded by Arpad Szakasists, the pro-Communist Socialist 
leader. 

The only opposition party which managed to survive was the Demo- 
cratic Peoples’ Party. In connection with the Mindszenty trial, how- 
ever, the Communists decided to use this Catholic party for their own 
purposes. The leader of the party, Barankovics, stated at the hear- 
ings of the subcommittee held in New York on August 25, 1934: 





On January 25 [1949], Rékosi called me in and told me the following: * * * 
I was to declare that in connection with the Mindszenty case the Vatican had 
interfered with the internal affairs of Hungary, and in consequence the Vatican 
had created a spiritual cleavage between the Catholics and the party; it had cre- 
ated a cleavage of conscience among the faithful. * * * 

If I would issue this statement that he wanted, in this case the dissolution of 
the party would take place without any harm coming to the members. But 
if I refused, then there would be no such guaranty. 


Barankovies dissolved the party and fled from Hungary on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949. 
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After these fundamental transformations, new elections were held 
on May 15, 1949. The voters had no choice; the People’s Front pre- 
sented one single ticket to the Hungarian electorate. Of the votes 
cast at this election, 5,478,515 were for the list of the People’s Front, 
i. @., 95.6 percent, and 165,283 against ; 86,721 ballots were invalidated. 
Those who wanted to make a change on the electoral list entered a 
booth, the others simply returned the unchanged list to the electoral 
committee. Thus the secret ballot was in fact abolished. 

During all these developments the Hungarian Communist Party 
was, in reality, a disguised third branch of the Soviet administration 
represented in Hungary outwardly by the Sovie: Army and Soviet 
officials. Not having gained popular support, the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party could rely only upon the Russians. In all phases of 
Hungarian politics, energetic Soviet intervention helped the Hun- 
garian Communist Party. The methods by which the transformation 
of Hungary’s political structure has been manipulated were repeat- 
edly admitted and even described by leading Communists. Joseph 

Révai pointed out. restrospectively : 

We were a minority in Parliament and in the Government, but at the same time 
we represented the leading force. We had decisive control over the police forces. 
Our force, the force of our party and the working class, was multiplied by the 
fact that the Soviet Union and the Soviet Army were always there to support 
us with their assistance. 

This confession illustrates the fact that the decisive factors in Hun- 
gary were not the Communist agents but the occupying Soviet army, 
the Soviet leadership in the ACC, and the lack of western assertiveness. 


PROCESS OF COMMUNIZATION AND SOVIETIZATION 


Simultaneously with the political seizure of power, the Commu- 
nists did their best to establish control over all human relationships 
through the introduction of the Soviet social, cultural, and economic 
system and the liquidation of all actual and potential opposition. 
There was no possibility to question Communist good faith publicly in 
any way. Even after the end of Russian censorship the Communists 
effectively controlled the press through a system of licenses, alloca- 
tion of newsprint and. the printers’ trade union, not to mention the 
terrorization of newspapermen. Communists strove systematically, 
from the outset, to get hold of the mass media of communication. Key 
positions at broadcasting stations were seized, privately owned cinemas 
confiscated, the film industry and film imports controlled and theaters 
nationalized. aie 

In the fields of banking, industry, and commerce the monolithic 
structure of the Soviet system had been achieved by nationalization. 
This meant the abolition of free enterprise. During 1946 the coal 
mines and electric power stations were nationalized and the five larg- 
est enterprises in the field of heavy industry placed under state control. 
In November 1947 the large banks were nationalized. In March 1948 
all industrial plants employing 100 or more workers were nationalized. 
The nationalization decree of December 28, 1949, seized all Hungarian 
and foreign-owned enterprises employing 10 or more, in some cases 
5 persons. as ; 

Despite these sweeping orders, the process of nationalization did 
not end here. For example, in 1950, the privately owned pharmacies, 
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in 1951, the still privately owned mills, and in 1952, the privately 
owned apartment houses and a large category of homes were na- 
tionalized. Thus, Hungarian industry, finance, export and import, 
wholesale trade, and most of the retail trade have been nationalized, 

Simultaneously with these developments, the new Communist- 
trained elite occupied all positions of any importance in commerce, 
industry, and, of course, the civil service. Employees in enterprises 
were dismissed for “antidemocratic” views and the Government or- 
dered the dismissal of “antidemocratic” civil servants. 

In November 1947 workers courts were established which tried 
criminal offenses against economic regulations and were entitled to 
inflict capital punishment. Since 1948 judges could be pensioned or 
transferred as other officials. In 1949 the administrative court was 
abolished and the system of the people’s courts was generalized in 
criminal jurisdiction. According to the constitution of 1949 “all 
judicial offices are filled by election,” and “the judges are accountable 
to their electors in respect of their judicial activities.” 

‘Lhe economic communization was greatly promoted by the 3-year 
plan, which was followed by the 5-year E in. The first was completed 
in 2 years and 5 months (August 1, 1947—-December 31, 1949). It 
aimed chiefly at postwar reconstruction and the increase of productive 
capacity. The second intended to accelerate manufacturing, pri- 
marily in the fields of heavy and machine industries. ‘The 5-year plan 
was drawn up and later amended according to Soviet instructions. 
Investment in agriculture and production of consumer goods was 
neglected and heavy industries were developed for which Hungary had 
no raw materials. With absolute wage-and-price control and total 
disregard for the welfare of the masses, it was possible to make these 
plans a success, until the resistance of the Hungarian people forced 
the hirelings of Moscow to reverse their policies. 

Hungary was prevented, in 1947, from receiving assistance through 
the European recovery program. Instead a Council for Mutual Aid 
was established in the Soviet orbit in January 1949, through which 
Moscow controls the captive states and integrates their planning, 
economy, and foreign trade for the sole benefit of the U.S. S. R. 

In 1948—49 the functions of trade unions and other labor organiza- 

tions were Salama After the nationalizations, the managers of 
the enterprises were appointed by the Government and the trade unions 
suddenly became confronted by the all-powerful state. Thus the pro- 
tection of the workers against management became impossible, and 
the labor organizations were transformed into state instruments. The 
newspaper of the Communist Party, Szabad Nép, commented (Novem- 
ber 5, 1951): 
In the Bolshevik system trade unions have become transmission belts, their 
role is restricted to the intensification of production, the organization of work 
competition and its intensification, the making secure of the leadership of the 
party. 

The workers have been subject to increasingly higher work norms 
through the system of champion workers (“Stakhanovism”) who 
establish the norms in production contests. Productivity drives were 
arranged in Stalin’s honor or for similar reasons and numerous other 
forms of “voluntary” labor have been imposed on the workers. The 
obligatory indoctrination lectures, the deduction from salaries for a 
variety of party purposes and “offerings” for the Greek guerrillas, the 
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North Koreans and the like, were not conducive to create enthusiasm. 
As a result, the workers gave expression to their dissatisfaction with 
slowed-down work and manifold sabotage activities especially in the 
coal mines and other key industries. 

In the year of change (1948) the agrarian policy of the Communist 
Party was completely transformed. Collectivization of agriculture 
was announced and Rakosi pointed out in a speech on August 20 the 
advantages of collective farming, for which a drive was started. The 
usual three types of production cooperatives were developed. While 
the formation of the collective farms has been supported by substan- 
tial governmental assistance, machine stations, cheap fertilizers, and 
tax remissions, the situation of medium peasants, labeled as kulaks, 
became increasingly difficult. Compulsory deliveries of products, 
higher taxation, denial of credit are only a few examples of an elabo- 
rate antikulak discriminatory policy coupled with political perse- 
cution. Ruthless Communist pressure for collectivization has alien- 
ated even the small peasants. Because of peasant resistance, the em- 
phasis in drive for collectivization and the persecution of “kulaks” 
was mitigated from time to time. The drive to bring all peasants 
into collectives was stepped up in tempo after a slowdown in 1951. 
The result was a diminishing agricultural output, insuflicient even 
for domestic needs. 

The Catholic and Protestant churches are the most important re- 
maining institutions which still retain some measure of independence. 
They advocate a conception of the state and society founded upon the 
liberty and the dignity of man, which seems intolerable to a totali- 
tarian regime. For this reason, one of the major objectives of Com- 
munist social engineering was the establishment of control over the 
churches. This policy was carried out with much caution and cunning. 

At the outset Communists did not find it convenient for their pur- 
poses to launch a frontal attack; they asked the churches to support 
the regime and in return offered tolerance which in practice meant 
to slow down their abolishment. First the less numerous Protestants 
were forced to accept this policy. ‘Those Protestant bishops who re- 
fused to compromise were imprisoned or forced to resign. The intimi- 
dated Calvinist and Lutheran churches accepted an ephemeral solu- 
tion offered to them in 1948 and thus could keep some of their schools, 
In 1952, however, all the bishops and church leaders who were reluctant 
to follow Communist instructions “resigned” and were replaced by 
fellow travelers or worse. Subsequently, the Calvinist Church “of- 
fered” its last remaining high schools and colleges to the state. 

Because of Cardinal Mindszenty’s refusal to accept an agreement 
similar to that concluded by the Protestant churches, all Catholic 
schools were nationalized in 1948. ‘The tension between the Catholic 
Church and the State increased; the Government decided to break 
Catholic resistance by imprisoning the eardinal. His trial in Febru- 
arv 1949, however, had such international repercussions that the Gov- 
ernment refrained for some time from violent interventions in the 
affairs of the church. In February 1950 a new anti-Catholic cam- 
paign began. Priests refusing to sign the Stockholm peace mani- 
festo were persecuted. : 

Under the impact of serious pressure, the Archbishop of Kalocsa, 
Joseph Grész, the ranking member of the hierarchy after Cardinal 
Mindszenty signed, in the name of the Bench of the Bishops, an agree- 
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ment with the Government on August 30, 1950. The agreement, how- 
ever, contained no provisions for the oath of allegiance, previously a 
point of bitter controversy between the Government and the hierarchy. 
Shortly after the signing of the agreement, the Government dissolved 


all but four religious orders. About 9.000 monks and nuns were ex- 


pelled from their monasteries and convents. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment enforced the formation of the “National Peace Committee of 
Cathohe Priests.” (A State Office for Church Affairs was estab- 


lished with a Muscovite Communist as head.) In April 1951 Arch- 
| ishop Grosz and some other bishops refused to receive delegates of 
this peace committee and to sign a Communist peace petition. 

In June, Archbishop Grész with eight “accomplices” was tried be: 
fore the Budapest county court on the charge of leading an organiza- 
tion aimed at overthrowing the democratic order of the state. He was 
sentenced to 15 years imprisonment. Several bishops were mentioned 
in the course of the trial, and they were threatened with similar ac- 
tions. Moreover, a decree was published which provided that bishops 
and other church dignitaries could be appointed in Hungary only 
with the previous approval of the Presidium of the People’s Republic. 
‘The decree was to be applied with retroactive force as of January 1, 
1946. This atfected the position of several church leaders. Eventu- 
ally the Bench of Bishops took the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the People’s Republic on July 20, 1951. 

Since these events, several hundred priests have been deported or 
imprisoned, Meanwhile, the Government has been supporting, by all 
possible means, the “Priests” Peace Movement” with the ultimate ob- 
jective of laying the foundation of a Communist-controlled national 
church. The small group of “peace priests” is isolated from the bulk 
of the people and the clergy, although the Communists are trying to 
vive the “Priests’ Peace Movement” the semblance of nationalist de- 
velopment. That the persecution of religion and of the churches con- 
tinues in Hungary was repeatedly emphasized at the hearings of the 
subcommittee in New York and in Cleveland. On this point the 
former unitarian bishop of Hungary, Alexander St. Ivanyi, had this 
to say: 

Mr. McTievur. Have you any doubt that there is religious persecution in Hun- 
gary today? 

Bishop ALEXANDER Sr. IvaANyt. I haven't the least doubt about it. All the 
refugees who arrive from Hungary to western territory, and also other chan- 
nels which we have, keep us informed day after day as to what is going on in 
Hungary 

Most of the Roman Catholic monasteries are abolished. Hundreds of priests, 
ministers, and rabbis are in prison. No church is allowed to publish anything 
without the censorship of the Ministry of Cults, which includes the Ministry of 
Religion and Education. 

Individuals holding competent positions are discouraged from attending church 
services, 


All antichurch measures and propaganda notwithstanding, the 
churches have today a wider popular support than ever in the past, 
and like the peasantry, have proved a difficult problem for the Com- 
munists. 

There is yet another force in Hungary which cuts across the dif- 
ferent social classes and has sorely troubled the regime. This is the 
Hungarian nationalism. 
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It is difficult to extirpate nationalism even in the Communist Party, 
which welcomed everybody in 1944-47. Many former Nazis saved 
themselves with a membership card. In 1948 this policy was reversed. 
Screening of members and a sweeping purge was begun in the Com- 
munist Party. When the Cominform struggle with Tito grew more 
embittered, the purges became more radical. The purpose of this new 
policy was to eradicate all Communists regarded as potential leaders 
or sympathizers of a nationalist Communist movement. The execution 
of one of the most fanatic Communist leaders, Laszl6 Rajk and of his 
associates (October 1949) was the outstanding manifestation of this 
trend. The old-time Hungarian Communists and Social Democrats 
were gradually eliminated and a new Communist elite, which has been 
trained according to Russian precepts, has been taking over under 
Muscovite leadership. 

Among the many ruthless Communist actions perhaps the most 
cruel were the deportations, which were carried out several times and 
for different purposes. The most tragic wave of displacement began 
in May 1951. In urban areas, chiefly in Budapest, persons considered 
undesirable or simply useless from the point of view of the regime, 
were removed from their homes into forced labor or concentration 
camps, or to remote villages. The expellees were often not charged 
with any offense. Their only crime was to be alive and not in sym- 
pathy with the Soviet regime. All social classes were hit by the evic 
tions but the bulk of the victims belonged to the former upper and 
middle classes, and there were many old people among them. The 
Hungarian Government has not denied the expulsions but attempted 
to justify them on the ground that the purpose was to provide housing 
for workers. 

In 1953 this system of deportation was abolished but for the de- 
portees there was no place to go. During their deportations their 
homes and all belongings were seized and handed over to “reliable” 
elements and their temporary dwellings had to be vacated. Thus was 
created a mass of homeless, destitute people who are wandering from 
one place to another looking for shelter. 

Measures of sovietization and Russification permeated the whole 
cultural life of Hungary. A large-scale teaching of Russian language 
is obligatory in all schools. Russian institutes were established at 
all universities. Russian professors were appointed in great num- 
bers in Hungarian universities and other schools. The textbooks used 
in schools and universities are partly or entirely translations from 
Russian. Several hundred students receive scholarships for studies 
at Soviet universities. Cultural exchange between Hungary and the 
Soviet Union was greatly developed. A Soviet-Hungarian friend- 
ship month has been arranged as an annual affair during which the 
achievements of Soviet. culture are glorified and caravans of Soviet 
delegates arrive to demonstrate the superiority of Russian culture in 
art, music, and science. ; a u's . 

Despite all these efforts, Russification and sovietization had no sig- 
nificant impact on Hungarian society. The Hungarians are not Slavs, 
which makes difficult their Russification. They have a Western cul- 
tural background and tradition. More often than not, the most elab- 
orate schemes boomerang against Russian and Communist. objectives. 

The resistance of the oppressed and exploited Hungarian people, 
and the failure of the 5-year plan brought about the most spectacular 
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reversal of Communist policies in Hungary. Communist education 
did not produce a new intelligentsia and bureaucracy capable of run- 
ning gr indios e projects. The bankruptey of Communist industrial 
and agricultural planning became patent and signs of a general psy- 
chological crisis threatened. Imre Nagy, who repli aced Rakosi as 
Prime Minister, confessed the ove vg failures of Communist policies 
and outlined a new course, on July 4, 1953. He promised an end to 
exaggerated industrialization, to eon agricultural collectivization 
and a relaxation of disciplinary measures against workers. His fur- 
ther promises included increased agricultural investments, more pro- 
duction of consumer goods, licenses for individual retailers and arti- 
sans, amnesty for minor offenses, liquidation of internment camps, 
better treatment of the old intelligentsia, and reforms in education. 

A more satisfactory system in delivery of farm quotas was estab- 
lished. Peasants were allowed to leave kolkhozes. It was publicly 
recognized that independent peasants produce more than kolkhozes. 
About 50 percent of the collective farmers became independent peas- 
ants since the new course and collective farms decreased from 27 per- 
cent to 18 percent of the country’s cultivated lands. There were re- 
ductions in retail prices and some wage increases. These measures, 
however, did not improve to any considerable extent the low living 
standard but rather increased the appetite of the exploited. 

Public response was different from that expected by the Commu- 
nists. The bulk of the people considered the new course as a sign of 
weakness, expected further concessions, and opposed the regime more 
strongly than ever. The bewildered Communists suspected a split in 
party leadership and thought of coming purges. 

The expected rise in agricultural production did not take place de- 
spite the cutback in heavy industry. Productivity, in general, re- 
mained static and in some branches of industry, like in the light and 
food industries, it declined. More recently charges "4 sabotage and 
deviationism have been very vocal, and the eclipse in power of the 
two “strong men” of Hungarian communism, Rakosi and Gerd, is 
manifest. 

Quite recently a “people’s patriotic front” has been created, includ- 
ing Communists as well as non-Communists. Through this new po- 
litical center a new degree of po ypular support and acquiescence 1s 
sought. At its first meeting the national anthem was sung and the 
national flag displayed. Probably the Hungarian Communists them- 
selves, in their difficult situation, would be willing to make further 
concessions in order to obtain popular support. 7 the final decision 
does not belong to them. The Red army is still i 1 Hungary and the 
overall Soviet interests will mold the course of br ies in Hungary. 
The new course is merely a tactical retreat. The objectives of com- 
munism have remained unchanged. The history of the NEP makes 
it clear that the future prepared by the Communists for the Hungar- 
lan people will not be a happy one. The Hungarian Nation has little 
to hope for and much to fear. 
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